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THE ENGLISHMAN 
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i. An Islander 

T t ^ sixty years since I first read A Tale of Two Cities, and when 1 had 
Ire a d the first few lines I paused in despair and felt that my beloved 
Dickens was playing a trick on me and that a light must flash from 
what was certainly incomprehensible ! But no light came. 

This was the paragraph : “ It was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times, it was the age of wisdom, It was the age of foolishness, it was 
the epoch of belief, It was the epoch of incredulity, it was the Season 
of Light, it was the Season of Darkness, it was the Spring of hope, It 
was the Winter of despair, we had everything before us, we had nothing - 
before us, w T e were all going direct to Heaven, we were all going 
direct the other way” 

How these phrases came back to me when I was asked to write 
about the Englishman ! What had I read of him ? What had been 
said of him by critics at home and abroad ? 

He is stupid : he Is subtle and calculating. He Is a hypocrite : he 
is to be trusted. He is a strong individualist: he is a co-operator. 
He hates ideas and is incapable of thought: he has made no mean 
contribution to every branch of science. He is coarse and brutal : 
he is the most sentimental of men. 

It is of this bundle of contradictions that I would speak, and attempt 
to resolve these contradictions into unity. But whatever the English¬ 
man of today may he, through how many centuries his evolution has 
proceeded, we should never lose sight of the fact that he lives in an 
Island, and that for nearly nine hundred years that island has seen no 
foreign invader, no war with a foreign nation has ravaged its land or 
destroyed its towns. Throughout the centuries the English have been 
able to develop their constitution, unhurried and unhindered. They 
have had time in which to try, to reject, to adapt; to make experi¬ 
ments, to make mistakes, and in the process to build up a fund of 
political experience, of infinite value and peculiar to themselves. Con¬ 
templating the result of their own work, slow in its growth: as one 
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nrwlv-made svstems, nc bad tiling in itself in these present times. 

And their insular p rattier. helped to keep them out of those so- 
called reliuious wars which devastated so great a part of the continent 
of Europe. So in religious matters drey were able to make their own 
settlement and 20 their own way in their own time. Secure from 
invasion and the consequent possibility of further absorption of alien 
elements in her population* England had the unique opportunity of 
welding her people through the formative centuries, and from Roman, 
British, Saxon, and Norsemen, producing the Englishman. The sea 
gave her a riuid boundary in a world where boundaries had been fluid 
since the break-up cf the Roman Empire, a world in which today 
they are in many countries non-existent. 

I have put before you the geographical position of England because, 
in spite of fantastic claims that have at times been made regarding the 
influence of physical geography on national character, 1 do not think 
you can begin to understand England and her people unless you realise 
the peculiar environment in which their development proceeded. 
So long as the sea was an inviolable boundary, so long the Englishman 
felt secure, and human nature is such that it does not take long for a 
man to attribute that desirable state of things to his own ability and 
foresight rather than to Providence. Hence it is not diEiciAz to 
imagine the growth of a certain appearance of complacency and a 
pleasing sense of superiority over those countries which have failed to 
take similar precautions for their own safety. We shall find few 
of the characteristics of our people which cannot be traced directly or 
indirectly to their physical isolation; with this clue in his hand, my. 
reader will have no difficulty in picking Ms way for himself as we 
go alone. 


2. PtETAS AND GRAVITAS 

But while the importance of physical, environment must be con¬ 
stantly home in mind, we must consider what 1 may cal the spiritual 
environment which is Iras obvious perhaps and certainly less under¬ 
stood. There is no charge brought against the English more per¬ 
sistent, more believed in, more widely spread, than that of hypocrisy . 
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The Englishman 

one cr.mg ;r. tie wiia.’rr.s-s, ‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord It 
n ^5'- ^ * *■**«* t a 21221 s*i 3 iiid cc a ^ ycliffite to see the 

|neo oi zaz^Craarca ire peop.e, ana to trace them in their root in 

.. E ‘" : ci Graviras nas never been absent from our 

uterarure, tr-_ m pres_ : r pc ;ary : at rimes it sinks to a whisper, at times 
i: la a clarion mi: neon Latin avoids take on an English dress and 
oecomc Durr mi :n me meaning of Duty to an Englishman I shall 
na» ,. say .ater. At mis point I would only say this : of 

Fietas ann Gravitas mav mean, me Englishman of today has 
ntne knowledge : -.vhere he sees his cure, he will follow to the gates 

. ? z : 1 h * TC y : thriihei wii literature. With the Reformation 

in Eng.anc was laur.cced me EngCs.i Bible. As a work ofliterature, it 
was percaps me greater work that has yet appeared in the world. As 
a translation it was inspired. Trie English language was at that time 
soil piasnc and it moulded cur speech for generations. The Bible 
was ^ta&cn to the hearts of the common people : in thousands of 
humoie homes it was me only book that was read. There was a free- 
doiB oi interpretation rri a land tnat was becoming free, and from its 
study the Enghshman touzd ris^ spiritual ideals, and in many strange 
terms riis politics, his language, iris romance, iris poetry. 

Politically the power of the Pope was broken in En gland, and with 
that the urriiy of Christendom in Europe. That which men like 
Erasmus and Thomas More so dreaded had come to pass, and after the 
papal throne had been cast down, what security was there for the 
throne of a King r The study of the Scriptures, illuminated or 
darkened by private interpretation, led directly to every form of re¬ 
publican enthusiasm and played the chief parr'in our Civil War, our 
attempt at an authoritarian state and its collapse. Taking a long ffiew, 

it plated a great part in securing trie political liberty which we now 
enjoy. 

But what was the effect of the Bible on the character of the English¬ 
man ? To us, looking back, it is not difficult to see. To those living 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, ignorant of 
w hat lay ahead, it was impossible to pierce through the mim I should 
describe the effect on the common Englishman, as generation after 
generation that amazing language of the Bible fell on his ears, Sunday 
after Sunday, was something like this. He became soaked uncon- 
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strife, and their constant effort was to preserve the essentials of wh 
had been won during those bloody years, to avoid die excesses of tb 
dine and to ensure if possible a settlement both political and rellgio 

which might secure peace to a distracted nation.. 

Here, not for the first nor the last time, it was our singular fortiii 

vention. The, 
ys been an irrea 
r, nut we could proceed at leisure and w< 
a settlement which laid down the lines of f 
we have tra 



Tnt Englishman 

nrgusnnivv narmy cats emus cz tis isolation from the Con- 
T"* ^ . my cz me ccnamcn ct ms menu. He realised that 

tnar; com: re n: peace a. come if rear mere to* fight for their own 
t\oy vreen cuvim t: gn i: cy enter means. Hence there grew up 
a crean cy excess one a ccsire or compromise ; in oilier words, tolera¬ 
tion. Tom g^ovuc cz mis: cuing was slow and partial; the fss:parous 
mm Percy o: me rigor •: t private judgement had split the ancient Church 
mm a mo marc tr:g:r:o:m . cut mom imgrnents in course of time 
>r:/ tmeo ::oer s rimers cy constant atrrmcn instead ot producing 
an expo:sivc mix:ore mat might have blown up the State. There 
is, I tear, xrce mom :n me ccserration attributed to a witty French¬ 
man mat nugnnd is a ccuntry of a nunureu religions and one sauce. 
Our i.t.estom u ere mere anxious aoout tnerr souls than their cooking. 
Tvieram ry m ugnt win n a intrust or enthusiasm and wnat we call 
tad tkk , arm a kim ct numerous cynicism, earner supemcial than 
proiound. But supertiaai maeed would be the observer who failed 
to realise a certain temper ot me English wmch often and for long lies 
apparently dormant cut is always reauy to snoot up from the depths : 
with a capacity tor rervid conviction :: is tire temper of the crusader : 
it may take y religious, a political, a so cm term, or, vnen it is most 
fomiidacle, ail these at once, Men saw it in the movement which 
began witn the Evangelicals to aboiisn slavery, and the crusading spirit 
has oeen at w erk in all our great reforms. This contrast between our 
habitual casy-goingness and. our sudden blazing up on what is often 
a moral issue is something puzzling even to the Englishman, and is 
profcahhy a phenomenon quite inexplicable to the foreigner who can 
oru\ d.Lciccteyt to me Hypocrisy and the cunning m which these strange 
manams excel. Let me deal witii this charge of hypocrisy, for it was 
not, if I remernoer rightly, an Englishman who said <s Tout comprendre 
Test tout pardonner T 

H\ pocrisy is an ugly word and the names of the great hypocrites 
in fiction or the drama have become the common property of civilised 
.nations, to be employed .as a term of gross abuse, or to be applied to 
your political opponent. 
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4. Conduct and Duty 

But it is Hard to indict a nation oi hypocrisy, and it is worm con- 
siderins wiiether there be some characteristics, common amongst a 
peopief which might give rise to a suspicion on the part of those but 
slightly acquainted with them, that this vice—for hypocrisy is a \ice 
widespread and played a large part in governing their actions, 
f ... j con- 


—was wiucsjpicdLct cu-iu. r - — & ^ 

Lee us therefore look into the English mind for a moment, and 
centrate on a particular aspect of its working. If there be two words 
which give you the key to the lay religion (if I may use the phrase) oi 
the Englishman, they are Conduct and Duty’. In freedom and by 
his own rushlight, he literally searched the Scriptures and, having once 
realised his dependence on his Creator, he saw the importance ot 
Conduct towards Him and indeed towards his neighbour in his daily 
life : thereby he saw his Duty’. But you can see that if you have got 
to this point, and your belief absorbs your whole being, you will be 
continually examikng and questioning your own conduct in matters 
great and small. You will never rest unless you can attain to a con¬ 
viction that one course is right and another wrong. And there is 
a danger on the one hand that you may become narrow and booted, 
and on the other that you give up the struggle and become mdifterent. 
Indeed both these things have happened. But this search for truth 
was no monopoly of the educated and cultivated : it was the attitude 
of numbers of the common people, the people from amongst whom 
Bunvan sprang and wrote his Pilgrim's Progress which became almost 
a second Bible to the English. Hence it is that even today, when 
those times that I speak of are long past and unknown to most ot our 
people, the Englishman cannot escape from his heredity. Often con¬ 
sciously, as often unconsciously, in seeking to reconcile Conduct and 
Duty he cannot make up his mind as to action, private, po ocai, or 
international, until he has satisfied himself that the action is right and 
that he can see it as his Duty. In the world as we know it, such issues 
are seldom clear-cut, and he is often apt to waver to appear to be 
unable to make np his mind. This inability mzy look to the dear 
logical mind as arising either from sheer stupidity or from a diabolical 
JLtig : I don’t bdieve it is either. He is asking himself where ks 
duty lies. Superficially, such conduct, accompanied probably by 
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diem. 1 only ask mein in return to look with such sympathy as they 
tan on ns. 

Another generalisation made against ns is that we are not intel¬ 
lectual, that we cannot think and that we are not interested in things 
of the mind, and that, in spits of these terrible deficiencies, we yet 
manage to get alerts and are quite pleased with ourselves. I would 
submit that, even if we confine ourselves to the last century, England 
has not been noticeably behind other nations in producing men not 
only of national but of international reputation, in. all branches of 
literature and science. I will not pause, as well I might at this point, 
to comment on the Englishman’s gift of lyric imagination which down 
the centuries has clothed itself in the exquisite poems which fill our 
anthologies, a gift which shows no sign of failing us. To deal with 
that aspect 'would require a book, and this is but a sketch. . . 

But I take it that the charge is leveled against our people as a .-whole, 
and as one of that multitude of common English, folk, 1 would try once 
more to be their interpreter and spokesman. Take for a moment the 
ordinary Englishman’s attitude to politi.es.. He is not interested in 
political theory. His one question, as it would be in the case of a new 
machine in his workshop, is “ Will it work ? ”, and he has a curious 
instinct, the growth of centuries, which tells him whether it will or 
not. Hence, sneaking Penerallv. he is the desoair of the.intellectual 















Consideraieness 

Witt this mental attitude and with an ignorance of foreign countries 
natural to an islander, he has Been slow to realise many of die changes 
of recent years. But he is becoming aware of this weakness : he is 
seeking for information, and is anxious tor impartial information, about 
other countries, and it is to me a hopeiul sign that tnese studies are 
superseding those of economics which occupied his thoughts in the 
vears immediately succeeding the last war. The Englishman will be 
miir-h mnrp ar home in learning* something ofhis fellow men. for he 
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The Englishman 

So I will speak here of what I have experienced. I should put high in 
their list of virtues their considerateness. That is a very English word, 
andmy learned friends tell me it .is not easy to find a foreign equivalent 
for it. An. English dictionary would tell you that it began by meaning 
thoughtful , reflective , .and that, .instead of deteriorating in its 
meaning as so often happens with words, it deepened and improved 
and. came to imply 4£ thoughtfulness for others ” : and that is the sense 
in which I employ it here. This considerateness has impressed me 
more and more as 1 have grown older. It is a consideration of the 
other man s point of view : the power of recognising where friendly 
help, as between one man and another, is needed, respect for the other 
man’s feelings. I will give, you an instance which impressed me pro¬ 
foundly at the time, an instance which will be peculiarly appreciated 
by any of my readers who are familiar with the daily straggle and 
rivalries of parties in a legislative assembly of today. 

_ A 7 ears a go when I was Leader of the House of Commons, a 
friend of mine, a Minister, had occasion to make a certain administra- 
tive appointment in an area dominated by the Labour Party and in a 
district predominantly working-class. He discovered. subsequently 
that .the officer he had. appointed was unsuited to the task, and had he 
been in possession of certain facts at the time, he. would have selected 
someone else for the task. ■ It was obvious, that, if the facts were known, 
it would have been an. excellent Party point for the Opposition to raise, 
and the debate would have been a bitter one and would at the moment 
at. any rate have raised much ill-feeling. My friend was used to bitter 
debate, but he w T as distressed that he had been misled and he resolved 
immediately to change the officer. He then asked two members of 
Parliament whose interests lay in the part of the country concerned to 
see him, that he might tell them himself, with complete frankness, 
what the position was, so that they might hear it first from him. ; The 
two members were, of course, members of the Labour Party, both 
of whom had been working men before they were elected to Parlia¬ 
ment. They listened to the story, and then, after a pause, said : <c We 
knew all about what you have told us at the time you made the appoint¬ 
ment, and we talked it over together ; but we decided we wouldn’t 
say anything in the House because we knew that you couldn’t have 
had all the Has or you wouldn’t have made that particular 
appointment”. 

I know many men who would not have acted as those two Labour 
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The Englishman 

Canada last spring when 1 said : 44 Wit .is of the intellect, but humour 
is of the heart. You may pity humanity, you may hate it, but humour 
is a saving grace : humour can only exist with love for your kind, and 
even behind the laughter there are often tears.” Understand English 
humour, and you have gone a long way to understanding the English¬ 
man. 

6 . Co-operation 

Now if we consider again what I have said about the geographical 
and spiritual environment in which the English character developed, 
it is not hard to see how favourable was the atmosphere for the growth 
of a marked individuality and the growth of character. The seclusion 
of the people in theft island, the ignorance of the ways and thoughts 
of any nation but their own, the poring over the Scriptures which 
impressed on each man the value of his own personality, brought with 
it respect for the other man’s personality as equally a child of God, all 
these things made of individuality a great and sacred thing. And in 
the root of that conception rests the only sure, foundation for stable 
democracy, the only bond that in long years to come may br ing the 
nations of the earth together. England is still rich in the variety of 
her .individual characters, a salt without whose savour she would lose 
her power and to those who really know her, her most lovable quality. 
The . use of the word love in connection with an.. Englishman may 
strike you as odd. To me it seems natural ! Yet this strange in¬ 
dividual, whose home is his castle, who hates interference, who cares 
little for what others may think of him— nothing of what the foreigner 
may think and little enough of the opinion of his neighbour— has been 
a pioneer in co-operation and today is leading the way in 
effort to better the conditions of life in all its aspects for his fellow men. 
Of what individual effort and the efforts of groups of like-minded 
men and women accomplished in the darkest years of the industrial 
revolution, many books have been and will be written, but it is sufficient 
for my purpose to remember our debt to these pioneers before passing 
on to what the Englishman accomplished by co-operation and to what 
that co-operation led. The work of these pioneers probably ante¬ 
dated the abolition of slavery by half a century : they played theft 
part in staving off revolution by helping to create the public opinion 
which forced the early Factory Acts through Parliament; theft work, 
combined with that of earnest Church people, laid the foundations 
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hundred years ago, under the inspiration of .Robert Owen’s teaching. 
Voluntary association and self-help formed its motive power. 

Here working men learnt, in. a way they could not otherwise have 
done, the problems of management and direction, the rare qualities 
required in the conduct of great enterprises, .and the relation of em¬ 
ployer and employed from, a new and unfa.miliar angle. It. was not 
to be expected that the ideals of the co-operative pioneers of 1844 
should have been keot midimmed. though a sympathetic historian 


declared that the co-operative ideal had to be cast into the soil of 
material prosperity, in order that it might spring up into a new and 
more powerful life But the movement has offered a tr aining in 
many aspects of industry, which make its. capable members far better 
fitted than they otherwise would have been to make their peculiar 
contribution to the common weal. 

. For die Friendly Societies I have a warm spot in my heart. I was 
initiated as a member of two of the greatest Societies more than fifty 
years ago, and as a young man used to attend, their meetings and take 
part in the discussions.. They were founded by working men to 
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to their reputation for honesty and ability that when the day came for 
dbe State to make itself responsible for national insurance schemes, a 


Friendly Societies. And I would not forget the Building Societies, 
which were formed for the special purpose of enabling working rnen 













Self-Government 

I have touched on these movements among our people, well known 
as they are to all students of our social history, because they are little 

realised abroad and have a very distinct bearing on our su ject. 
was through the lessons learnt in the hard school of experience that 
the Englishman was unconsciously prepared for the age that was 
coming. He was learning how his instinctive .and age-long sympathy 
with the under dog ”, his distrust of government and compulsion, 
could be translated into personal and voluntary action, in other words 
how what he had always dreamed of as Ms duty could be visibly 
expressed by Ms conduct. Hence he gradually perceived what Ms 
place was in this new world, a world in wMch the people were drawn 
together in masses, in which little or no preparation had been made 
to meet what we now know to be the inevitable .consequences of the 
Industrial Revolution. From the soul of the people themselves, from 
the character of the people, was bom. and fasMoned a spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion in service which would lead them through whatever perils at 
home or in the wider world they might have to face.. 


y. Self-Government 

So far I have dealt., very generally with our Englishman, and have 
tried to show how he has been affected by the impact of great events, 
and it will be well worth examining certain .aspects of the .eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, both political and religious, for in that period 
you will see what adaptations were made in.him and how he gradually 
became the Englishman of our modem world. Two.hundred years 
ago you would have seen an England, exhausted by the passion of the 
preceding century, weary of spiritual conflict and completely indiffer¬ 
ent to the straggles of their grandfathers. The one thing they hated 
was “ enthusiasm They used it in a sense equivalent, to what we 
now call “ fanaticism ”, It was used as a term of opprobrium, especi¬ 
ally in matters of religion, .and to render intelligible what tons is so 
strange an outlook we must remember that there was still left in mens 
minds a fear of anything that might disturb the tranquillity of the 
Kingdom. And what could disturb that tranquillity more quickly 
and more , surely than any movement wMch might be created by the 
irresponsibility of fanaticism ? Far removed indeed did they seem 
from such a danger, at a time when Montesquieu, in a visit to England, 
said , 44 In the Mgher classes everyone laughs if one speaks of religion 
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The Englishman 

Before me century came to its end, tie world had seen tie French 
Revolution and England was entering on, indeed had entered on, her 
industrial revolution. 

It was just about two hundred years ago that one of the great 
spiritual revivals of Cnnsn.an history broke over England. Two men, 
Whitefield and eslev, devoted themselves to evangelistic work, and 
in the words of a modem historian, “ none since the days of St. Frauds 
Xavier had journeyed so far or toiled so earnestly to win the fame of 
Evangelists ' h Whitefield accomplished much of Ms missionary work 
in the American colonies and died in New England : "Wesley devoted 
Mmself to .England. From early morning till late at night, in fields 
and byways, amongst crowds of miners, in the roughest quarters of 
our towns, he preached, he taught, he organised. And his monument 
is the great Methodist body that bears his name, numbered by millions 
in the old and the new worlds. But Ms life put an end to apathy, 
enthusiasm ** had been liberated and there was a stirring of the dry 
bones far beyond the bounds of the Society which he founded, incal¬ 
culable in its results. 

I am not forgetting my Englishman and leading you into a digres¬ 
sion on a particular aspect, of a particular period in our history. We 
are returning to him directly. When Wesley created the organisation 
which was to bind Ms followers together, he came to rely more and 
more on lay help for the day-to-day administration of that great body. 
The result of this was that throughout the whole country there were 
found earnest and sincere men, many of them of the working classes, 
who were giving all their spare time and some all their time to definitely 
religious work among their fellows. I used the word “ incalculable ” 
of the results of this movement; incalculable indeed was the result 
of the example of such men in that rough industrial world that was 
so swiftly growing up. 

In point of time I should perhaps have spoken of the religious 
revival of the eighteenth century before I sketched for you the develop¬ 
ment of co-operation in the industrial age, but I put it last so as to try 
to impress it on your mind, and I will make clear what I meant by 
insisting on the use of the word “ incalculable ” with reference to that 
Revival No one, a hundred and fifty years ago, could have foreseen 
the rapid development of democracy, the shifting, as it were, of the 
political centre of gravity, in democratic State : far less could anyone 
have foretold the political developments within the different countries 
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The Englishman 


8. Chairity and Relief 

The position of the poorest classes in this period would have been 
far worse than it was had there not grown up spontaneously a large 
number of charitable societies having for their object the alleviation 
of physical and mental suffering. They relieved die sick and the 
blind, and the widow and the orphan : they provided elementary 
schooling and religious instruction for a multitude of children.. But 
their inadequacy'' to meet the increasing needs of the situation had been 
made manliest in two ways simultaneously by the end of the last 
century : by successive waves of industrial depression, and by the 
investigations of many experienced men and women into the poverty- 
stricken areas of the great towns, into their causes and their needs. 
The result of their inquiries was a quickening of the national conscience, 
a change of heart and mind which in the last half-century .(1890-1940) 
has at one and the same time led to a vast increase in the intervention 
and direct help of the State and in the scale and variety of voluntary 
effort. The poverty and destitution, which the old Poor Law and the 
old charitable agencies had attempted to relieve in rough-and-ready, 
rule-of-thumb ways, has now been analysed and classified, and pre¬ 
ventative and remedial measures of a specialised kind have been devised 
to meet the varieties of human need from the cradle to the grave. 
In no department of our national life has more been done than in the 
attempt to relieve unemployment, old age, and ill-health, to banish 
ignorance and to organise thrift. The energies of Parliament for a 
generation have mainly been directed to social legislation and the 
expenditure on social services today is somewhere about one-tenth 
of the national income. 

The motives which have brought about this extraordinary public 
outlay are mixed : to relieve distress, to reduce inequality, to raise the 
standard of life materially and by constant improvement in the means 
of education and the safeguarding of health. The widening of the 
range and the growth of these activities have been accompanied by 

a corresponding expansion in the number of voluntary workers and 

helpers, men and women. Indeed, it has been truly said that practically 
every public service in operation today has its roots in some form of 
voluntary service given by our fathers before us. The one can only 
be fully understood in the light of the other. The Poor Law is the 
child of the Church and the Guild. The voluntary and public hospitals 
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The Englishman 

that grinding poverty and scarcity were less the act of God than in¬ 
effective management on the part of man. Hence it seemed incom¬ 
prehensible to the Englishman that there should still exist men who 
were thinking in terms of war, and this being incomprehensible to 
him, he refused for long enough to understand the rapid drift of world 
events. To him the idea of die leader of a nation offering his people 
guns for butter seemed the act of a madman, and he tele that no man 
safely outside an asylum would accept such an offer. It was therefore 
with a sense of outrage on behalf of our common humanity that Ms 
eyes were opened, and on the day that he learned of the absorption 
of Bohemia and Moravia, his temper hardened as in a night to fine 
steel, steel that may bend but will never break. 

If you have home to follow me thus far, you will see that I have 
tried to show how peculiar to himself has been the environment of 
the Englishman. First geograpMcally, and subsequently in the char¬ 
acter and results of the impact upon Mm of great world changes, the 
Reformation, the Revolutionary movement of the eighteenth century, 
and the Industrial Revolution whose term is not yet ran. And it may 
well be that this revolution of ideas into which all the nations of the 
world are Sung today will further affect him in the closer relation in 
which he now finds himself to these who are bound to him in main¬ 
taining what we believe to be the eternal values. Let us therefore 
look at the man who will take his stand for civilisation, not of his own 
country but of Europe : not of Europe, as will one day be recognised, 
but of the world. 

He still remains fundamentally the individualist he has always been, 
but he has learned to work with others. The others with whom and 
for whom he works are his own people, but he has dreams, of men of 
other countries working with him for the bettering of-conditions. of 
life over a wider area. He is less confident than he w r as that material 
prosperity can be enjoyed alone. 

He is still, in the main, easy-going. But one thing he will not 
suffer. He will not be interfered with, by his employer, by his neigh¬ 
bour, or on a greater scale, by another nation. He is apt to resist at 
a point and when his mind is made up, and his tenacity, particularly 
when convinced that his cause is right, is, I believe, acknowledged even 
by his enemies. You can lead him a long way ; you cannot drive 
Mm an inch. He will neither cringe nor be bullied. The days of 
the coarse and brutal Englishman have been left far behind. The 
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The Englishman 

witii Ins own institutions and manner of life. There was and maybe 
2 $ mucn trntn m tins criticism. bur educatioii, travel, and experience 
nave wrought a change in mm. He may sdll be proud of his own 
constitution, tor after all it has grown out of Ms own soil and been 
Sxowry evorveu tnrougn die centuries, suiting his temper and meeting 
not veto out success tne changing needs of the modem State. But I 
hope the nay is passing wnen ne would ’wish to thrust his own peculiar 
iorni ot government on a State whose historical and political associa¬ 
tions are poles asunder trem his. In other words, Ms oudook is widen¬ 
ing and ins natural desire to nnaerstand the other maids point of view 
is no longer limited by the boundaries of his own country. 

io. War 

But events have moved fast in the last two years and history is being 
written in letters of blood and fire. What has been the effect on the 
Englishman of these events ? Exactly what anyone who knew him and 
understood him would have predicted. Until two years ago, he would 
not have believed in tlie possibility of what he has now seen with Ms 
own eyes. His reluctance to think the worst of men, his faith in human 
nature and in the emergence of the better side of that nature gave bin 
a hope against hope which remained with him until the last moment. 
Yet. the same tenacity for what he thought was right, the same fierce 
resentment against what he thought was bullying, the same savage 
resistance to cruelty—all these things, lay deep down in Ms nature 
as they have always done throughout his long history. The idea 
that he was effete with luxury, that he wras deaf to appeals that 
would have stirred Mm in past years, was the fatal mistake made 
by those who could only see what they wish to see. All classes 
ot the community have sent forward young men. of infinite dar in g 
.and skill to take their part in the new commerce and -warfare of the 
sides. 

One after another blows were struck, at the very things he held 
most sacred ; die plighted, word,. neighbours, their homes, their Ives 
in their bodies and in their culture and in their religion. He saw the 
tape of Bohemia, and Moravia, he saw .the exodus of the jews with 
every accompaniment of savagery and. horror that could be devised by 
the disordered brain of a civilised man who had deliberately rejected- 
civilisation. He saw the invasion of Poland, the murders of civilians, 
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uic u»u ucuun UI uieix nomes, ot Lieu: educational die, ar .i foe murder 
oi their priests. He has seen that foul invasion of Finland 
deliberate destruction of die homes of that noble people in ordeiTfoa: 
they might oe cast out into the pitiless arctic winter. 

He has seen the total occupation of Denmark and Nforwav : the 
invasion of the Low Countries and the consequent enslavement ard 
possible starvation of all their peoples. He has seen the fall of Franc- 

Such is war in the twentieth century. The Englishman knows 
that human nature is not fitted for absolute power. Such power with 
the mechanised adulation which is its fuel leads infallibly to madness, 
but w hile it lasts it is capaole of banging sorrows and miseries noon 
the world, the results ot which may be tele for generations and the 
memories of which will never die. It is as though the active snirit of 
evil that haa been kept in chains had been once more loosed over great 
areas ot the world, raging undisputed and snarling on our vert thres¬ 
hold. With us, internal differences, political, 'religious, have dis¬ 
appeared before 'what seemed a challenge by the powers of darkness 
for the dominion of mankind. For the Englishman, everything for 
which he has struggled throughout his history is threatened T his 
political progress, his spiritual ideals. 

He knows the nature of the conflict in which he is engaged. He 
knows that there is no physical boundary inviolable against air power, 
a peril undreamt of by his ancestors. But this knowledge only 7 hardens 
his grim determination, as the events of the war have deepened his 
resolve. 


_ ^ ^ eave mv little study oi my fellow 7 countryman in your hands. 
It is not an easy rime in wfoich to write dispassionately. The English^ 
man is once more at war. He hates war, but with Luther “ he can no 
other . In what has been happening in Europe he sees the result of 
spiritual wickedness in high places ”, and to many the apostasy of the 
dictatorships, in Berlin and Moscow 7 alike, is the most direct and 
challenging in history. “ Suffer the little children to come unto Me ” 
said our Lord. “ Never ” say the Nazi and the Bolshevik. And the 
Englishman believes better death than a Europe in such thrall. Does 
he surprise you ? Is he difficult to understand ? I hope I have helped 
you to see what lies beneath the surface as well as what is merely 
superficial. 


There are aspects of English life I have not touched on : they have 

been adequately dealt with by others. My object has b — 1 
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began nim :bat great Englishna: 
cluae witn min. The eid circus 

Do the wise thing and the kind 
the worst 


, Cranes Dickens, and 1 will con- 
rider observed to Air. Gradgrind: 
king rco : think the best of us, not 


Cannot-we a:! take those words to heart ? 
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Readers who wish to follow up this subject are recommended to consult 
“ British Civilisation and Institutions '% a select list of recent hooks dealing 
with British history , politics , economics, language, literature, music, education , 
f/n This Book List is issued. , in conjunction with the British Council , !?y 
tlie National Book Council, 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2, from ivhich 
u may be obtained for sevenpence post free. 
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